Bv  F-  Nrsatr. 

Tut  most  extraordinary  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me  wa.  my  going  back  to 
lo»n  on  that  day  I  am  a  reasonable 
I *mg  ;  I  do  not  do  mmIi  thing..  ]  -a*  on 
a  bicycling  tour  with  another  man.  We 
were  far  from  the  mean  cares  of  an  unre¬ 
al  unenilive  profession ;  we  were  men 
unfettered  bv  any  given  address,  any 
pledged  date,  any  preconcerted  route.  I 
went  to  bed  weary  and  cheerful,  fell 
asleep  a  mere  animal  a  tired  dog  after  a 
day  s  hunting  and  awoke  at  four  in  the 
morning  that  creature  of  nerve,  and  fancies 
which  is  mv  other  self,  and  which  ha*  driven  me  to  all  the  follies  1  have  ever  kept  company 
with  But  even  that  second  self  of  mine,  whining  l<ca*t  ami  traitor  a*  it  i*.  ha*  never  played 
me  such  a  trick  as  it  played  then.  Indeed,  something  in  the  result  of  that  day's  rash  act  sets 
me  wondering  whether  after  all  it  could  have  !>een  I.  or  even  my  other  self,  who  moved  in 
the  adventure ;  whether  it  was  not  rather  some  power  outside  both  of  u*  .  .  .  but  this  is 
a  speculation  as  idle  in  me  as  uninteresting  to  you,  ami  *o  enough  of  it. 

From  four  to  seven  I  lay  awake,  the  prey  of  a  growing  detestation  of  bicycling  tours, 
friends,  scenery,  physical  exertion,  holidays.  By  seven  o'clock  I  felt  that  I  would  rather 
perish  than  spend  another  day  in  the  society  of  the  other  man— an  excellent  fellow,  by  the 
way,  and  the  best  of  company. 

At  half-past  seven  the  post  came.  I  saw  the  postman  through  my  window  as  I  shaved. 
I  went  down  to  get  my  letters— there  were  none,  naturally. 

At  breakfast  1  said:  "  Kdmundson,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  extremely  tony;  but  my 
letters  this  morning  compel  me  to  return  to  town  at  once." 

“  But  I  thought,"  said  Edmund  son-then  he  stopped,  and  1  saw  that  he  had  perceived 
in  time  that  this  was  no  moment  for  reminding  me  of  the  fact  that,  having  given  no  addr  as, 
I  could  have  had  no  letters. 

He  looked  sympathetic,  and  gave  me  what  there  was  left  of  the  bacon.  I  suppose  be 
thought  that  it  was  a  love  affair  or  some  such  Tolly.  I  let  him  think  so;  after  all,  no  love 
affair  but  would  have  seemed  wise  compared  with  the  blank  idiocy  of  this  sudilen  determina¬ 
tion  to  cut  short  a  delightful  holiday  ami  go  back  to  those  dusty,  stuffy  rooms  in  Gray's  Inn. 

After  that  first  and  almost  jardonable  lapse,  Kdmundson  behaved  beautifully.  I  caught 
the  9.17  train,  and  by  half-past  eleven  I  was  climbing  my  dirty  staircase. 

I  let  myself  in  and  waded  through  a  heap  of  envelope*  and  wrappvrtd  circular*  that 
had  drifted  in  through  the  letter-box.  as  dead  leaves  drift  into  the  areas  of  houses  in  squares. 
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All  the  «in.k»»<  were  'lull.  Dn*f  lit  thick 
on  evemhing  M»  charwoman  had  cvklenllv 
«l»**cn  lhi«  a* a  good  time  for  her  holiday. 
I  wniMlcrcil  idly  where  *he  spent  il.  And 
now  the  close,  musty  smell  c if  the  room* 
i  aught  at  my  sense*,  ami  I  remembered  with 
a  positive  pang  the  sweet  scent  of  the  earth 
and  the  dead  leaves  in  that  wood  through 
which,  at  this  very  moment,  the  sensible  and 
fortunate  Edmund-on  would  be  riding. 

The  thought  of  dead  leaves  reminded  me 
of  the  heap  of  correspondence.  I  glanced 
through  it.  Only  one  of  all  those  letters 
interested  me  in  the  least.  It  was  from  my 
mother : — 

F.  I  lint'*  Bay.  Norfolk. 

August  17th- 

S4v  Dr  *a  Lswsmrir. 

I  have  great  new*  for  you  Your 
great-uncle  Sefton  has  died,  and  left  you  half  hi* 
immense  property.  The  other  half  is  left  to  your 
second  cousin  Selwyn.  You  must  come  home  at 
once  There  are  heaps  of  letter*  here  for  you,  but 
I  dare  not  send  them  on,  as  goodness  only  km** 
■  here  you  may  be.  I  do  wish  you  would  remember 
to  leave  an  address,  I  send  this  to  your  room*,  in 
raw  you  hate  hat'  I  he  forethought  to  instruct  your 
charwoman  to  send  your  letters  on  to  you  It  i*  a 
most  handsome  fortune,  and  I  am  too  h.pf.)  about 
your  accession  to  it  to  **old  you  u»  you  deserve,  but 
I  hope  this  uill  be  a  li-stnn  to  you  to  leave  an 
adders*  when  nest  you  go  away  Come  home  at 
oore. 

Your  losing  \!<4her, 

M a NOAMS r  Smion 

PS  li  is  the  maddest  will  everything  divided 
evenly  b«  tween  you  two  escept  the  house  and 
estate.  The  will  says  you  and  your  cousin  Selwyn 
art  to  meet  there  on  rhe  September  1st  following 
his  death,  in  presence  of  the  family,  and  decide 
which  of  you  is  to  have  the  house.  If  you  cant 
Agree,  it's  to  be  prrsrntid  to  the  county  for  a  lunatic 
asylum  I  should  think  sol  He  was  always  so 
eccentric.  The  one  who  doesn't  hare  the  house, 
dt .  gets  £  jo. out  Of  course  you  will  rhoose  list. 

P.P  S. —  Be  sure  to  bring  your  under  shirts  with 
you— the  air  here  is  very  keen  of  an  evening. 

I  oficnctl  both  the  windows  and  lit  a  pipe. 
Scfton  Manor— that  gorgeous  old  place.  I 
knew  n»  picture  in  Hasted— cradle  of  our  race, 
and  so  on,  and  a  big  fortune.  I  hoped  my 
cousin  Selwyn  would  want  the  £  to, coo  more 
than  he  wanted  the  house.  If  he  didn’t — 
well,  perhaps  my  fortune  might  be  large 
enough  to  increase  that  £to.oooto  a  sum 
that  he  want 
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And  then,  suddenly.  I  became  aware  that 
this  wa*  the  ihirtv-liru  of  August,  and  il.it 
to-mnrrnw  was  die  .lay  on  which  I  was  to 
meet  my  cousin  Sclwy  n  and  ••  the  family,''  and 
come  to  a  decision  about  the  house.  I  had 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  heard  of  my  cousin 
Selwyn.  We  were  a  family  rich  in  collateral 
branches.  I  hoped  he  would  l»e  a  reasonable 
young  man.  Also.  I  had  never  seen  Sefton 
Manor  House,  except  in  a  print.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  I  would  rather  see  the  house 
before  I  saw  the  cousin. 

I  caught  the  next  train  to  Scfton. 

"  It's  but  a  mile  by  the  field  way,"  said  the 
railway  porter.  ••  You  take  the  stile — the 
fir*t  on  ihc  left— and  follow  the  path  nil  you 
come  to  the  wood.  Then  skirt  along  the  left 
of  it,  ami  walk  across  the  meadow  at  the  end. 
and  you'll  sec  the  place  right  below  you  in  the 
vale.” 

“  It's  a  fine  old  place.  I  hear,"  said  I. 

•'All  to  pieces  though.”  said  he.  “I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  cost  a  couple  o’  hundred 
to  put  it  10  rights.  Water  coming  through 
the  roof  and  all." 

“  But  *urcly  the  owner - " 

"Oh,  he  never  Used  there;  not  since  his 
son  was  taken.  He  lived  in  the  lodge;  it  s 
on  the  brow  of  tlsc  hill  looking  down  00  the 
Manor  House.’’ 

*•  Is  the  house  empty  ?  ” 

••  As  empty  as  a  rotten  nutshell,  except  for 
the  old  sticks  o’  furniture.  Anyone  who 
likes,"  added  the  porter,  "  can  lie  there  ./ 
nights.  Bui  it  wouldn’t  be  me ! 

••  Do  you  mean  there’s  a  ghost  i  "  I  hope 
I  kept  any  note  of  undue  elation  out  of  my 
voice. 

••  1  don't  hold  with  ghost*.''  said  the  porter 
firmly,  "hut  my  aunt  was  in  service  at 
the  lodge,  anil  there's  no  doubt  but  tome  thing 
walks  there.” 

“  Come."  I  said.  “  this  is  very  interesting. 
•*  Can't  you  leave  the  nation  and  come  across 
to  where  beer  is  f  " 

••  I  don’t  mind  if  I  do."  said  he.  "  That 
is  so  far  as  your  standing  a  drop  goes.  But  I 
can't  leave  the  station,  so  if  you  pour  my 
beer  you  must  pour  it  dry,  sir,  as  the  saying 

is.” 

So  I  gave  the  man  a  shilling,  and  he  told 
me  about  the  ghost  at  Sefton  Manor  House. 
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linked.  about  (he  gliosa* — for  there  were,  it 
iwvuud.  two— a  lady  in  while,  and  a  gentle* 
nun  in  a  slouch  lui  ami  rilling  lUak. 

**  *Il»e>  do  mv."  Mi*l  mv  i-iricr.  -•  a*  bow 
one  of  llic  young  ladies  once  on  a  lime  was 
wistful  lo  clo|>e.  ami  Marled  so  lo  do— not 
guutag  further  ilun  tlic  lull  door ;  her  father, 
thinking  it  10  be  burglars,  fired  oul  of  the 
window,  ami  ilie  happv  pair  fell  on  tho  door- 
»lc|i.  corpses.” 

*'  h  il  true-,  do  you  dunk  ?  ” 

Tbc  |Kirierdid  not  know.  At  any  rale  ibcrc 
>u*  a  tablet  in  die  church  to  Maria  Scfion 
and  (icorw  Bullard—**  ami  somethin);  about 
in  their  death  them  not  being  divided.” 

I  took  the  mile.  I  skirted  the  wood.  I 
walked  across  tlie  meadow*— end  so  I  came 
out  on  a  chalky  ridge  held  in  a  net  of  pine 
rom«.  wlicrv  dog  violets  grew.  Helow 
stretched  the  green  |«aik.  dotted  widi  trees. 
The  lodge.  stuccoed  but  solid,  lay  below  me. 
Smoke  came  from  its  chimneys.  lower  still 
lay  the  Manor  House  red  brick  with  grey 
he  hciied  mull  ions  a  house  in  a  thousand  — 
l.lvubeth.in — and  from  its  twisted  beautiful 
chimneys  no  smoke  arose.  I  hurried  across 
the  short  turf  towards  die  Manor  House. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  great 
garden.  The  bricks  of  the  wall  were  every¬ 
where  displaced  or  cnuuliling.  The  icy  had 
forced  the  coping  stones  awav;  cadi  red 
buttress  offered  a  dozen  spots  for  foothold. 

I  climbed  the  wall  and  fount  I  mwlf  in  a 
garden— oh  !  but  such  a  garden.  There  arc 
not  half  a  dozen  such  in  Kngland— clipped 
box  hedges,  rosaries,  fountains,  yew  tree 
avenues,  bowers  of  clematis  (now  feathery 
in  its  seeding  time),  great  trees,  grey -grown 
marble  balustrades  and  steps,  terraces,  green 
lawns,  one  green  lawn,  in  C*|>ccial,  girt  round 
with  a  sweet  briar  hedge,  and  in  the  mitldlc 
of  this  lawn  a  sundial.  All  this  was  mine, 
or.  to  be  more  exact,  might  be  mine,  should 
my  cousin  Sclwyn  prove  to  be  a  person  of 
sense.  How  I  prayed  that  he  might  not  be 
a  person  of  taste  I  That  he  might  be  a 
person  who  liked  yachts  or  racehorses  or 
diamonds,  or  anything  that  money  can  buy, 
not  a  person  who  liked  beautiful  Elizabethan 
houses,  and  gardens  old  beyond  belief. 

The  sundial  stood  on  a  mass  of  masonry, 
too  low  and  wide  to  l>c  called  a  pillar.  I 


mounted  the  two  brick  steps  and  leaned  over 
to  read  the  date  ami  the  motto  : 

Tmnpu*  fupit  mirft  amor. 

One  date  was  if»i  7.  «»kt  initials  S.  S.  sur- 
mounted  it.  ’The  face  of  the  dial  was 
unusually  omatc-  a  v.reath  of  stiffly  drawn 
rose*  was  traced  outside  the  circle  of  the 
numbers.  As  I  leaned  there  a  sudden  move¬ 
ment  on  the  other  side  of  the  pedestal  com- 
|»_'lle<!  my  attention.  I  leaned  over  a  little 
further  to  see  what  had  rustled — a  rat— a 
rabbit  f  A  flash  of  pink  struck  at  my  eyes. 
A  lady  in  a  pink  dress  was  sitting  on  the  step 
at  the  other  side  of  the  sundial. 

I  suppose  some  exclamation  escaped  me— 
the  lady  looked  up.  Her  hair  was  dark,  and 
her  eye*:  her  face  was  pink  and  white,  with 
a  few  little  gold-coloured  freckles  on  nose 
and  on  check  bones.  Her  dress  was  of  pink 
v  niton  stuff,  thin  and  soft.  She  looked  like 
a  Ivcantiful  pink  rose. 

Our  eyes  met. 

•  I  l«cg  your  pardon,  said  I.  "1  had  no 
idea — "  there  I  stopped  and  tried  to  crawl 
back  to  firm  ground.  Graceful  explanations 
arc  not  best  given  by  one  sprawling  on  hi' 
stomach  across  a  sundial. 

By  the  lime  I  was  once  more  on  my  feet 
«hc  too  was  standing. 

••  Il  is  a  licautiful  old  place.”  she  said 
gently,  and.  as  it  seemed,  with  a  kindly  wish 
to  relieve  my  embarrassment.  She  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  turn  away. 

“Quite  a  show  place,”  said  I.  stupidly 
enough,  but  I  was  still  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  I  wanted  to  say  something— anything— 
to  arrest  her  departure.  You  have  no  idea 
how  pretty  she  was.  She  had  a  straw  hat  in 
her  hand,  dangling  by  soft  black  ribbons. 
Her  hair  wxs  all  fluffy-soft— like  a  child's. 

“  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  house  ? "  I 
asked. 

She  paused,  one  foot  still  on  the  lower 
step  of  the  sundial,  and  her  face  seemed  to 
brighten  at  the  touch  of  some  idea  as  sudden 
as  welcome. 

”  Well— do."  she  said.  “The  fact  i* — 1 
wanted  frightfully  to  see  the  house  ;  in  fact. 
I've  come  miles  and  miles  on  purpose,  hut 
there’s  no  one  to  let  me  in.“ 

"  The  people  at  the  lodge  ?  "  I  sugjreMed. 
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"Oh.  no."  »!h*  siul.  •*  1  the  liii  i«  grew  gr«n  l>ctwccn  the  grey  flag*  on  which 
I - I  don't  want  lo  In-  »ho»n  round.  I  our  Mq*  nlniol 

want  to  explore!"  She  looked  at  me  critical*.  "Thu  i*  ihc  wiimIow."  *aid  she.  "You 
Her  e\e»  dwell  on  my  right  hand,  which  lay  sec  there's  a  |>anc  broken.  If  you  could  get 
on  the  sundial  I  hate  always  taken  reason*  im  to  tin:  window-sill,  you  could  get  your 
able  care  of  nay  hand*.  auJ  1  wore  a  good  ring,  hand  in  and  undo  (he  hasp,  and—" 
a  sapphire, cut  with  the  Sefton  arm*:  an  heir-  “  And  you  r 

loom,  by  the  way.  Her  glance  at  my  lun.l  "  <  >h.  you'll  let  me  in  by  llsc  kitchen  door.  ' 

preluded  a  longer  glance  at  my  face.  Then  I  did  it.  Mv  conscience  called  me  a 

site  shrugged  her  pretty  -boulder*.  burglar  m  vain,  "’as  it  not  my  own,  or  as 

•'Oh.  well.”  she  *a:J.  and  U  was  as  If  die  good  a»  my  own  house  * 
had  said  plainly,  “  I  »ee  that  you  are  a  gentle-  I  let  her  in  at  the  K»«  k  door.  We  walked 
mail  and  a  decent  fellow.  Why  should  I  n<4  through  the  great  dark  kitchen  wlicrc  the  old 
look  o\cr  the  house  hi 
your  company  f  In¬ 
troductions  t  Hah !  “ 
this  her 

andugiiitc 

k. . .  A 

»  Vr  ■  il 

<>  17. qBa  .  . 

fcjP  >>■  i'.mg Mr1. 

into  this  one.  1  should 

done  u  quite  "^t. 

the  windows  lead  l*een 

two  lower  | 

“  I  am  an  inch  or 

two  higher,"  said  I—  ,  l  l 

standing  squarely  so  . 1  ^ 

as  to  make  tl»e  most  of  .._r 

my  six-feet  beside  her  ,,.1  M  ....... 

five-feet -eight  or  thcre- 
abouts. 

"Oh  — if  you  only  would  said  she.  three-legged  pot  towered  large  on  the  hearth, 
"  Why  not!"  -aid  I.  and  the  old  spits  and  firedog*  still  kept  their 

She  led  the  way  past  the  marble  basin  of  ancient  place.  Then  through  another  kitchen 
the  fountain,  and.  along  else  historic  yew  where  red  ru*t  was  making  it*  full  meal  of  a 
avenue,  planted,  like  all  old  yew  avenue*.  by  comparatively  modern  range, 
that  industrious  gardener  our  Kighth  Henry.  Then  into  the  great  hall,  where  the  old 
Then  across  a  lawn,  through  a  winding,  armour  and  the  huff-coats  and  round-caps 
grassy,  shrubbery  path,  that  ended  at  a  green  hang  on  the  walls,  and  wlicre  the  carved 
door  in  die  garden  wall.  -tone  staircase*  run  at  each  side  up  to  lb.* 

"  You  can  lift  ihi*  latch  with  a  luirptn."  gallery  above, 
said  site,  and  therewith  lifted  it.  The  long  tables  that  ran  down  the  I  vail 

We  walked  into  a  courtyard  Young  grass  were  scored  by  the  knives  of  the  many  who 
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had  eaten  meat  there — initials  and  dates  were 
cut  into  them.  The  roof  was  groined,  the 
windows  low  arched. 

“  Oh.  but  what  a  place  !  "  sai  J  she,  "  this 
must  be  much  older  than  the  rest  of  it - " 

••  Evidently.  About  1300  I  should  say  ” 

"  Oh,  let  us  explore  the  rest,"  site  cried ; 
"  it  is  really  a  comfort  not  to  have  a  guide- 
but  only  a  person  like  you  who  just  guesses 
comfortably  at  dates.  I  sltould  hate  to  be 
told  txatfjr  when  this  hall  was  built." 

We  explored  ball-room  and  picture  gallery, 
white  parlour  and  library.  Most  of  the  rooms 
were  furnished— all  hea\ily.  some  magnifi- 
lently— but  everything  was  dusty  and  faded. 

It  was  in  the  white  parlour,  a  spacious 
panelled  room  on  the  first  floor,  that  she 
told  me  the  ghost  story,  substantially  the 
same  as  my  porter's  tale,  only  in  one  resjicet 
different. 

And  so.  just  as  she  uas  leaving  this  very 
room — yes,  Ira  sure  it  s  this  room,  because 
the  woman  at  the  inn  pointed  out  this  double 
window  and  told  me  so— just  as  tlsv  poor 
lover*  were  creeping  out  of  the  door,  the 
cruel  father  came  quickly  out  of  some  dark 
place  and  killed  them  both.  So  now  they 
haunt  it." 

“It  is  a  terrible  thought.  ‘  said  I  gravely. 
"How  would  you  like  to  live  in  a  haunted 
house  ?  ” 

"  I  couldn't/'  she  said  quickly. 

"  Nor  I ;  it  would  be  loo—"  my  speech 
would  have  ended  flippantly,  but  for  the 
grave  set  of  her  features. 

“  I  wonder  who  1 eiU  live  here.''  she  said. 
“The  owner  is  just  dead.  They  say  it  is  an 
awful  house,  full  of  ghosts.  Of  course  one 
is  not  afraid  now  "—the  sunlight  lay  golden 
and  soft  on  the  dusty  parquet  of  the  floor — 
“  but  at  night,  when  the  wind  wail*,  and  the 
doors  creak,  and  the  things  rustle,  oh,  it  must 
Ik  awful  I " 

“  I  hear  the  house  has  been  left  to  two 
people,  or  rather  ooe  is  to  have  the  house, 
and  the  other  a  sum  of  r..oney,"  said  I.  “  It* 
a  beautiful  house,  full  of  beautiful  things,  but 
I  should  think  at  least  one  of  the  heir*  would 
rather  have  the  money." 

“  Oh.  yes.  I  should  think  so  certainly.  I 
wonder  whether  the  heir*  know  about  the 
ghost  ?  The  light*  can  be  seen  from  the 


inn,  you  know,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  they  see 
the  ghost  in  white  at  the  window." 

"  Never  the  black  one  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  suppose  so." 

"  The  ghost*  don’t  appear  together  ?  " 

“  No." 

“  1  suppose."  said  I.  “  whoever  it  U  that 
manage*  such  things  knows  that  the  poor 
ghost*  would  like  to  be  together,  so  it  won't 
let  them." 

She  shivered. 

"  Come."  she  said.  "  we  have  seen  all  over 
the  house  ;  let  us  get  back  into  the  sunshine. 
Now  I  will  go  out,  and  you  shall  bolt  the 
door  after  me,  and  then  you  can  come  out  by 
the  window.  Thank  you  so  much  for  all 
the  trouble  you  have  taken.  It  ha*  really 
been  quite  an  adventure." 

I  rather  liked  that  expre»*K>n,  and  she 
hastened  to  spoil  it. 

“  Quite  an  adventure  going  all  over  this 
glorious  old  place,  and  looking  at  everything 
one  wanted  to  *ce,  and  not  just  at  what  the 
housekeeper  didn't  mind  your  looking  at." 

She  passed  through  the  door,  but  when  1 
bad  closed  it  and  prepared  to  lock  it,  I  found 
that  live  key  was  no  longer  in  the  lock.  1 
looked  on  the  floor— 1  felt  in  my  pockets, 
aiui^Jt  last,  wandering  back  into  the  kitchen, 
discovered  it  on  the  table,  where  I  swear  I 
never  put  it. 

When  I  had  fitted  that  key  into  the  lock 
and  turned  it,  and  got  out  of  the  window  and 
made  that  fast.  I  dropped  into  the  yard. 
No  one  shared  its  solitude  with  me.  I 
searched  garden  and  pleasure  grounds,  but 
never  a  glimpse  of  pink  rewarded  my  anxious 
eyes.  I  found  the  sundial  again,  and 
stretched  myself  along  the  warm  brick  of 
the  wide  step  where  she  had  sat :  and  called 
myself  a  fool. 

I  had  let  her  go.  I  did  not  know  her 
name  ;  I  did  not  know  where  she  lived  ;  she 
had  been  at  the  inn,  but  probably  only 
for  lunch.  I  should  never  see  her  again, 
and  certainly  in  that  event  I  should  never  see 
again  such  dark,  soft  eyes,  such  hair,  such  a 
contour  of  cheek  and  chin,  such  a  frank 
smile— in  a  word,  a  girl  with  whom  it  would 
be  *0  delightfully  natural  for  me  to  tail  in 
love.  For  all  the  time  she  had  been  talking  to 
me  of  architecture  and  archaralogy,  of  dates 
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and  period*,  of  carvings  and  mouldings,  I 
had  been  recklessly  falling  in  love  with  the 
idea  of  falling  in  love  with  her.  I  had 
cherished  and  adored  this  delightful  possi¬ 
bility.  ami  now  my  chance  was  over.  Even 
I  could  not  definitely  fall  in  love  after  one 
interview  with  a  girl  I  was  never  to  see 
again  !  And  falling  in  love  is  so  pleasant  I 
I  cursed  my  lost  chance,  and  went  back  to 
the  inn.  I  talked  to  the  waiter. 

••  Yes.  a  lady  in  pink  had  lunched  there 
with  a  parly.  Had  gone  on  to  the  Castle. 
A  party  from  Tonbridge  it  was.'' 

Harnhurst  Castle  is  close  to  Scfton  Manor. 
Tlic  inn  lay*  itself  out  to  entertain  |ierson* 
who  come  in  brake*  and  cane  their  names 
on  the  walls  of  the  Castle  keep.  The  inn 
has  a  visitors'  book.  I  examined  it.  Some 
twenty  feminine  names.  Anyone  might  be 
hers.  The  waiter  looked  over  my  shoulder. 
I  turned  the  pages. 

-Only  parties  staving  in  the  house  in  this 
part  of  the  book,"  said  the  waiter. 

My  eye  caught  one  name.  "  Selwyn 
Scfton"  in  a  clear,  round,  black  handwriting. 

-  Staying  here  ?  "  I  pointed  to  the  name. 

“  Yen.  sir;  came  to-day.  *ir." 

“  Can  I  have  a  private  sitting-room  f " 

1  had  one.  i  ordered  my  dinner '  to  be 
served  in  it,  and  I  sat  down  and  considered 
my  course  of  action.  Should  I  invite  my 
cousin  Selwyn  to  dinner,  ply  him  with  wine, 
and  exact  promises  ?  Honour  forbade. 
Should  I  seek  him  out  and  try  to  establish 
friendly  relations  ?  To  what  end  f 

Then  I  saw  from  my  window  a  young  man 
in  a  light-checked  suit,  with  a  face  at  once 
pallid  and  coarse.  He  strolled  along  the 
gravel  path,  and  a  woman's  voice  in  the  garden 
called  “  Selwyn." 

He  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice.  I  don't  think  I  ever  disliked  a  man  so 
much  at  first  sight. 

“  Brute."  said  I,  "  why  should  he  have  the 
bouse  .*  He'd  stucco  it  all  over  as  likely  as 
not ;  perhaps  let  it !  He'd  never  stand  the 
ghosts,  either - " 

Then  the  inexcusable,  daring  idea  of  my 
life  came  to  me.  striking  me  rigid— a  blow 
from  my  other  self.  It  mu*t  have  been  a 
minute  or  two  liefore  my  muscles  relaxed 
and  my  arms  fell  at  my  sides 
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-  I'll  do  it."  I  said. 

I  dined.  1  told  the  people  of  the  house 
not  to  sit  up  for  me.  I  was  going  to  sec 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  might  stay 
the  night  with  them.  I  took  my  Inverness 
cape  with  me  on  my  arm  and  my  soft  felt  hat  in 
my  pocket  I  wore  a  light  suit  and  a  straw  hat. 

Before  I  suited,  I  leaned  cautioudy  from 
my  window.  Tlte  lamp  at  the  bow  window 
next  to  mine  showed  me  the  pallid  young 
man,  smoking  a  (at,  recking  cigar.  I  hoped 
he  would  continue  to  sit  llicre  smoking. 
His  window  looked  the  right  way.  And  if 
he  didn't  see  what  I  wanted  him  to  see. 
someone  else  in  the  inn  would.  The  land¬ 
lady  had  assured  me  that  1  should  disturb  no 
one  if  I  came  in  at  half-|iast  twelve. 

“  We  hardly  keep  country  hours  here,  sir,' 
she  said,  "on  account  of  so  much  excursionist 
business.  ’ 

I  bought  candles  in  the  village,  and.  as  I 
went  down  across  the  park  in  the  soft  dark¬ 
ness.  I  turned  again  and  again  to  be  sure 
that  the  light  and  the  pallid  young  man  were 
still  at  that  window.  It  was  now  past  eleven. 

I  got  into  the  house  ami  lighted  a  candle, 
and  crept  through  the  dark  kitchen*,  whose 
windows.  I  knew,  did  not  look  towards  the 
inn.  When  I  came  to  the  hall  I  blew  out 
my  candle.  1  dared  not  show  light  prema¬ 
turely.  and  in  the  unhaunted  part  of  the 
house. 

I  gave  myself  a  nasty  knock  against  one 
of  the  long  ublcs,  but  it  helped  me  to  get 
my  bearings,  and  presently  I  laid  my  hand 
on  the  stone  balustrade  of  the  great  staircase. 
You  would  hardly  believe  me  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  truly  of  my  sensations  as  I  began  to  go 
up  these  stairs.  I  am  not  a  coward — at  least, 
I  had  never  thought  so  till  then— but  the 
absolute  darkness  unnerved  me.  I  had  to  go 
slowly  of  1  should  have  lost  my  head  and 
blundered  up  the  stairs  three  ar  a  time,  to 
strong  was  the  feeling  of  something— some¬ 
thing  uncanny— just  behind  me. 

1  set  my  teeth.  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  felt  along  the  walls,  and  after  a  false 
start,  which  landed  me  in  the  great  picture 
gallery.  I  found  the  white  parlour,  entered  it, 
closed  the  door,  and  felt  my  way  to  a  liulc 
room  without  a  window,  which  we  had  dec  ided 
must  have  been  a  powdering  room. 
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I  lew  I  ventured  u»  re-light  my  candle.  reached  up  a  trembling  arm.  and  lighted,  one 
I  be  white  |Mrl<>ur.  I  remembered,  was  fully  by  one.  my  lorty  candle*.  The  room  «u  a 
furnished.  Returning  to  it  I  struck  one  blaze  of  light.  My  courage  came  back,  to 
match,  and  by  it*  flash  determined  llie  way  to  me  with  the  retreat  of  the  darkness.  I  was 
llie  mantelpiece.  far  too  excited  to  know  what  a  fool  I  was 

Then  tin-  powdertag-room  door  closed  making  of  myself.  I  rose  boldly,  and  struck 
lichind  me.  I  felt  my  way  to  the  mantelpiece  an  attitude  over  again?*  the  window,  where 
and  took  down  the  two  brass  twenty-lighted  the  candle  light  shone  upon  as  well  a» 
candelabra.  I  placed  these  on  a  table  a  yard  behind  me.  My  Inverness  was  flung  jauntily 

over  my  shoul¬ 
der.  my  soft, 
black  felt  twisted 
and  slouched 
over  my  eyes. 

There  I  stood 

for  the  world, 
and  |urtieulailv 

for  mv  cousin 

• 

Seluyn.  to  see. 
tin*  very  image 
ol  the  ghost  that 
haunted  that 
chamber.  And 
from  my  window 
I  could  sec  llie 
light  in  that  other 
window,  and  in¬ 
distinctly  the 
lounging  figure 
there.  Oh.  my 
cousin  Sclwyn,  1 
wished  many 
things  to  your 
address  in  that 
moment !  For 
it  was  onlr  a 

w 

moment  that  I 
had  to  feel  brave 
and  daring  in. 
Then  I  heard, 
ileep  down  in 
the  house,  a 
sound,  very 

m<  -rc  heroic  than  enough  in  one  sense,  would  slight,  very  faint.  Then  came  »;,cikc  I 
seem  mean  and  crafty  in  lier  eyes.  Only  ten  drew  a  deep  breath.  The  silence  endured, 
minutes  had  passed.  I  could  not  wait  till  And  I  Mood  by  my  lighted  window, 
twelve.  The  chill  of  the  night  and  of  the  After  a  very  long  time,  as  it  seemed.  I 
damp,  unu<«l  house  and.  perhaps,  some  less  heard  a  board  crack,  and  then  a  soft  rustling 
material  influent  c.  nude  me  shiver.  sound  that  drew  near  and  seemed  to  pause 

I  opened  the  door.  crc|4  on  hands  and  outside  llie  very  door  of  my  parlour 
knees  to  the  table,  and.  carefully  keeping  Again  I  held  my  breath,  and  now  1  thought 
myself  below  die  level  of  the  window.  1  of  the  most  horrible  Mory  Poc  ever  wrote— 


thought  fell  flat ; 
I  wanted  this 
house.  I  thought 
of  my  beautiful 
pink  lady  ;  but  I 
put  that  thought 
aside;  1  had  an 
inward  con- 
ccioustiess  that 
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"The  Kail  .4  ihc  Home  of  l'*l.e<  - 
and  I  UkicJ  |  ta*  i he  hand lr  of  that 
il««r  more.  I  filed  ni  eye*  on  il.  T'lic 
fancy  |at«cd  •  and  returned. 

Then  again  there  «a*  uicnce  And 
then  the  door  opened  »iih  a  soft, 
ulent  suddenness.  and  I  u*  in 
the  doorway  a  figure  in  trailing 
white.  It*  eye*  l-Lurd  in  a 
death-while  fate.  Il  made  two 
ghostly.  gliding  Me|-»  fonranl. 
an  1  mi  heart  u»od  *tdl.  I  had 
nut  thought  it  posuMc  for  a 
man  to  ei|icncoce  so  sharp  a 
|ung  of  sheer  terror.  I  had 
ma*|iK-raik-d  a*  one  of  the 
ghosts  in  this  accursed  house. 

Well,  the  other  ghost -the  real  one 
had  ii -me  lo  meet  me.  I  do  not  like 
In  dwell  on  that  moment.  The  only 
thing  which  it  plea«e»  me  lo  remendier 
h*  I  hat  I  did  not  cream  or  go  mad  I 
think  I  Until  on  I  he  serge  ol  holh. 

The  gho*i.  1  «ay.  look  two  step*  Im 
ward:  then  it  threw  up  it*  arm*,  tin 
lighted  taper  M  tamed  fell  on  the  fhatf, 
and  it  reeled  la«k  again*!  the  door  with 
it*  arms  aero**  iu  fate. 

I  hc  fall  of  the  candle  woke  me  a* 
from  a  nightmare  It  fell  solidly,  and 
rolled  away  under  the  table. 

I  pert  cited  that  my  ghost  was  human. 

I  cried  incoherently  :  "  Don't,  for 
Heaven'*  sake— it's  all  right.” 

The  ghost  dropped  it*  hand*  and 
turned  agonised  eye*  on  me.  I  lore  ofl 
cloak  and  hat. 

"  I  didn’t—  *creatn,"  she  said,  and  with 
that  I  sprang  forward  and  caughl  her  in  my 
arms  my  poor,  pink  lady-  while  now  at  a 
while  rose. 

I  earned  her  into  the  powdering -room,  and 
left  one  candle  wilh  her.  e«iingui*hing  the 
•  alter*  hastily,  for  now  I  saw  what  in  my  en- 
travagant  lolly  had  ccajed  me  More,  that 
mv  ghost  eahRuion  might  l>ring  ihc  whole 
sillage  down  on  the  house.  I  lore  down  the 
lung  corridor  ami  double  locked  the  door* 
leading  from  il  to  the  «utrca*r.  then  hack  lo 
Ihe  |w.wdenng n-i-ni  ami  the  prone  while  fo*e, 
I  low .  in  I  hr  madn^.s  of  that  nighl's  fully,  I 
hail  thought  to  bring  a  brandv-fU'k  passes 
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my  understanding.  But  I  had  done  it.  Now 
I  rubbed  her  hands  with  the  spirit.  I  raided 
her  'cmplet.  I  tried  to  force  it  lw»ctn  her 
lip*,  and  at  last  *he  sighed  and  opened  her 
eye*. 

"Oh— thank  God—  thank  God,"  I  cried, 
for  Indeed  I  had  almost  feared  flat  my  mad 
trick  had  killed  her.  “  Are  you  better  f  oil. 
|H.or  little  ln«Jy.  are  you  better  f " 

She  moved  her  head  a  little  on  my  arm. 
Again  »he  sighed,  and  her  eye*  closed.  I 
gave  her  more  brandy.  She  took  H.  clinked, 
raise* I  Iterself  against  my  shoulder 

"  I'm  all  right  now.”  the  said  faintly.  "  It 
•ersed  me  right  How  silly  k  all  ■!"  Then 
she  began  to  laugh,  and  then  she  licgan  to 
cry 
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It  was  at  this  moment  that  we  heard  voice! 
on  the  terrace  below.  She  clutched  at  my 
arm  in  a  frenzy  of  terror,  the  bright  tears 
glistening  on  her  cheeks. 

"  Oh !  not  any  more,  not  any  more,"  she 
cried.  “  I  can  t  bear  it.” 

"  Hush,”  I  said,  taking  her  hands  strongly 
in  mine.  “I've  plated  the  fool;  *o  have 
you.  We  must  play  the  man  now.  The 
people  in  the  village  have  seen  the  lights— 
that's  all.  They  think  we’re  burglars.  They 
can't  get  in.  Keep  quiet,  and  they'll  go 
away.” 

But  when  they  did  go  away  they  left  the 
local  constable  on  guard.  He  kept  guard 
like  a  man  till  daylight  began  to  creep  over 
the  hill,  and  then  he  crawled  into  the  hayloft 
and  fell  asleep,  small  blame  to  him. 

But  through  those  long  hours  I  mi  beside 
her  and  held  her  hand.  At  first  she  clung  to 
me  as  a  frightened  child  clings,  and  her  tears 
were  the  prettiest.  Mddest  things  to  see.  As 
we  grew  calmer  we  talked. 

“  I  did  it  to  frighten  my  cousin,”  I  owned. 
"  I  meant  to  have  told  you  to-day,  I  mean 
yesterday. only  you  went  away.  I  am  lawrence 
Soft  on.  and  the  place  is  to  go  cither  to  me  or 
to  my  cousin  Selwyn.  And  I  wanted  to 
frighten  him  off  it.  But  you,  why  did 
you—?” 

Even  then  I  couldn't  see.  She  looked  at 
me. 

“I  don't  know  how  I  ever  could  have 
thought  I  was  brave  enough  to  do  It,  but  I 
did  want  the  house  so.  and  I  wanted  to 
frighten  you—” 

••  To  frighten  nr.  Why?" 

“  Because  I  am  your  cousin  Selwyn,”  she 
said,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

'•  And  you  knew  me?"  I  asked. 

“  By  your  nng.”  she  said.  “  I  saw  your 
father  wear  it  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  Can’t 
we  get  back  to  the  inn  now  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  want  everyone  to  know 
how  silly  we  have  been.” 

'■  I  wish  you’d  forgive  me,"  ihe  said  when 
we  had  talked  awhile,  and  she  had  even 
laughed  at  the  description  of  the  pallid  young 
man  on  whom  I  had  bestowed,  in  my  mind, 
her  name. 

"  The  wrong  is  mutual,"  1  said,  "  we  will 
exchange  forgivenesses.” 


"Oh.  but  It  isn’t,”  she  said  eagerly. 
"  Because  I  knew  it  was  you.  and  you  didn't 
know  it  was  me :  you  wouldn't  have  tried  to 
frighten  me." 

"  You  know  I  wouldn't.”  .My  voice  was 
tenderer  than  1  meant  it  to  be. 

She  was  silent. 

••  And  who  u  to  have  the  house  ? "  ihe  said. 

"  Why  you.  of  course.” 

“  I  never  will." 

“Why?" 

"Oh,  because  I” 

“  Can't  we  put  off  the  decision  ? "  I  asked. 

"Impossible.  We  must  decide  to-morrow 
—to-day  I  mean.” 

"  Well,  when  we  meet  to-morrow — I  mean 
to-day — with  lawyers  and  chaperones  and 
mothers  and  relations,  give  me  one  word 
alone  with  you." 

"  Yes,”  she  answered,  with  docility. 

"  Do  you  know,”  site  said  presently,  “  I  can 
never  respect  myself  again  ?  To  undertake 
a  thing  like  that,  and  then  be  so  horribly 
frightened.  Oh  I  I  thought  you  really  wtrt 
tlsc  other  ghost.” 

"I  will  tell  you  a  secret,”  said  I.  "I 
thought  you  were,  and  I  was  much  more 
frightened  than  >ou.” 

"Oh,  well,”  she  saiJ,  leaning  against  my 
shoulder  as  a  tired  child  might  have  done. 
"  if  you  were  frightened  too,  Cousin  Lawrence, 

I  don't  mind  so  very,  very  much.” 

It  was  soon  afterwards  that,  cautiously 
looking  out  of  the  parlour  window  for  the 
twentieth  time.  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
the  local  policeman  disappear  into  the  stable 
rubbing  his  eyes. 

We  got  out  of  the  window  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  and  went  back  to  the  inn 
across  the  dewy  park.  The  French  window 
of  the  sitting-room  which  had  let  her  out  let 
us  both  In.  No  one  was  stirring,  so  no  one 
save  she  and  I  were  any  the  wiser  as  to  that 
night’s  work. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  like  a  garden  party  next  day,  when 
lawyers  and  executors  and  aunts  and  rela¬ 
tions  met  on  the  entrance  in  front  of  Sefton 
Manor  House. 

Her  eyes  were  downcast.  She  followed  lier 
aunt  demurely  over  the  bouse  and  the  grounds. 
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jC io.ooo  In  te¬ 
xturing  it  and 
the  ground*.  By 
the  time  that's 
done  we  can 
decide  who  is  to 
have  h." 

••  But  how  ? " 

••Oh.  well 
draw  lots,  or  toss 
a  halfpenny,  or 
anything  you 
like." 

.•‘Id  rather  de¬ 
cide  now,"  she 
Mid.  "l»»  take 
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-  I'd  railier  you  * .  * 

grreily  as  I  did 
yesterday,"  she  ^  T- y 
■•id.  r  Xf 

“  Neither  do  I.  ®  JV 

Or  any  rale  •  '*T 

not  in  the  same 

"  Do— do  take  /  ^ 

the  hoBse."  she  /  "" 

•aid  very  ear¬ 
nestly  -  i 

Then  l  amd: 

My  cousin  Sel- 

wyn,  unless  you  uke  die  house.  I  shall  make 
you  an  offer  of  marriage." 

••  Ukr  she  breathed. 

•'  And  w-hen  #  ju  have  declined  it.  on 
the  very  proper  ground  of  ot:  too  slight 


laughed 


“  It’s  not  my  house,"  said  she. 

-  I>ear."  said  I.  and  we  were  neither 
o!  us  laughing  then,  ••  can l  it  he  <mr 
house  t " 

And,  thank  goodneu,  our  house  it  is 


